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question seems to be as to the intellectual function of unity in percep- 
tion, not as to the ideal unity of law in experience ilberhaupt. This 
method is not true to the spirit of Kant. The third method, which in 
Dr. Ewald's opinion is truest to the spirit of transcendentalism, is the 
regressive or analytical method, which he also calls the teleological 
method. Starting from experience or nature ilberhaupt, as involving 
both physical and psychical experience, it determines the logical postu- 
lates or values involved in the constitution of experience. From the 
ideal concept of nature it deduces the immanent conditions of nature as 
orderly experience; for example, in order that nature be possible there 
must be a strict law of causality, of substantiality, etc. This method 
leaves open the question of a transcendent unity of consciousness. It is 
metaphysically neutral. 

The argument of the work is condensed, the style at times elliptical, 
and the discussion frequently hard to follow. Dr. Ewald disclaims 
making a contribution to "Kant philology," nevertheless the historical 
phase of his argument world have profited by fuller citation and refer- 
ence. The arrangement of the discussions under Kant's four main cate- 
gories seems somewhat forced. The work is very acute and well worth 
the pains spent on it. In my judgment, Dr. Ewald has shown conclu- 
sively that immanent psychologism has no legitimate foundation in 
Kant's theory of knowledge. The characterization of the distinction 
between a transcendental psychology, for which the synthetic unity of con- 
sciousness is a hyperempirical reality, and the immanent analysis, by pure 
logic, of the conceptual values involved in experience, if not new, is 
given fresh and instructive expression. I doubt, however, whether Kant 
would have admitted the finality of the distinction, and I question 
whether the so-called pure logic of experience can really be worked out 
to a theory of knowledge without being driven to the assumption of a 
metaphysical principle of synthesis. While it is undoubtedly true that 
a logic and theory of knowledge can not be based on a structural analysis 
of empirical psychical content, in short, on a psychology that sticks to 
a pure phenomenalism, it seems to me that a functional analysis of the 
thinking process is at once the meeting point of psychology and logic and 
the starting point for a metaphysics of cognition. 

Joseph A. Leighton. 
Hobabt CouaxjE. 

Immediacy, Mediacy, and Coherence. G. F. Stout. Mind, January, 
1908. Pp. 20-47. 

This very timely contribution to current discussion of the epistemo- 
logical theme is written primarily with the purpose of taking issue with 
certain positions maintained in the recent book of Mr. Joachim, " The 
Nature of Truth." Mr. Joachim and those who share his views maintain, 
it is here stated, that the ultimate test of truth is systematic coherence of 
judgments; empirical data have a negligible function, if they have any. 
" In the first place it is urged that the immediate ceases to be immediate 
in becoming mediated. The gradual attainment of truth is also the 
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gradual dissolution of the relative independence and immediacy of what 
we call data. There would be no data for an omniscient mind." This 
emphasis upon mediation as the source of truth is connected with the doc- 
trine that the degree of truth is proportional to the degree of mediation, 
and that only that judgment could be true which affirmed complete 
mediation. 

This thoroughgoing distinction between mediate and immediate 
knowing seems- to Mr. Stout to be of vital importance to the theory of 
knowledge. He rejects summarily at the outset the interpretation of this 
distinction which points to knowledge not of things, but of phenomenal 
appearance, of something whose being is " being for thought." The crux 
of the problem is in the theory of universals, and conoeptualism is at the 
root of the whole difficulty. " The class universal is not a ' horse in 
general,' but what we call the 'nature of horses'; and this is just as 
essentially an aspect of reality as the particular existence of this or that 
horse." And the same is true of possibilities, or of what is really meant 
by the candid use of that word. " Given a general nature, we find it 
intrinsically capable of being exemplified in certain ways, independently 
of its being actually exemplified in these ways." That is the kind of 
thing it is. Glass is brittle, though it may not get broken. "Gold is 
malleable, soluble in aqua regia, of a certain specific gravity, etc. All 
these adjectives express ways in which things behave or would behave if 
certain conditions are or were fulfilled." In this way, then, universals 
and possibilities are not things that have merely "being for thought." 
" The knowing mind as such is in immediate relation not to a ' content ' 
having being only 'for thought,' but to an object having a being and 
nature of its own." Accordingly no knowledge is mediated by contents 
which have "being only for thought." In this sense of mediacy, all 
knowledge is immediate. 

In another and more reasonable sense, however, mediation is an im- 
portant factor in knowledge. " If I grasp a man's hand in the dark, the 
presence of an arm and body continuous with the hand is cognized 
mediately. . . . Thus a cognition is mediate in this sense in so far as it 
comes to us through inference or in some way logically analogous to 
inference." But in this sense not all cognition can be mediate. Two 
sorts of immediate elements in knowledge are obvious — the kind char- 
acteristic of self-evident propositions, and the immediacy of feeling, what 
makes the difference between feeling a toothache and knowing that some 
one else feels it. The thing, however, which has the quality of immediacy 
is more than an immediate presence ; if it is identified at all, if it presents 
an instance of cognitive experience, it is mediated by our previous ex- 
perience and knowledge of similar things. As cognized it belongs to a 
context whence it derives its character as an object of thought. But 
the context could have no application or relevance except in so far as 
the immediate experience is provided and calls for interpretation. And 
it describes the facts better to say that the context is absorbed by the 
immediacy rather than that the immediacy is absorbed by the context. 
The experience is of a determinate this, which exemplifies its context. 
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In one sense, then, immediacy is a test of truth, but it is not one which 
affords a test that can be used " in the progressive development of knowl- 
edge." " It does nothing for the gradual displacement of mere belief by 
knowledge in the strict sense of the term," because such knowledge has to 
do with relations of systematic coherence. Accordingly, " the test of 
truth which is really operative in the development of knowledge includes 
an appeal to coherence as well as an appeal to immediacy." But both 
coherence and immediacy must be tested in testing for truth. The 
emphasis on coherence is an insistence on " the principle that the universe 
contains no loose elements." Yet, "if a system of cognitions has no 
guarantee, but mere internal coherence, it is a ' castle in the air.' " 

Mr. Stout will not admit that the difference between his view and 
that of the thoroughgoing advocates of coherence is merely a difference 
of emphasis. " They do mean to deny that the factual immediacy fulfills 
the function which I assign to it. The denial of this belongs to the 
essence of their contention." As opposed to them, Mr. Stout contends 
that " immediate knowledge does not become less immediate by being 
mediated," and he explains the opposite opinion, held by thinkers of the 
type of Mr. Bradley, by a failure on their part to distinguish between 
the immediate judgment and "what they call the isolated judgment." 
The immediate judgment is not indifferent to context, although the 
latter remains implicit and inarticulate. " Whoever affirms anything 
affirms all its conditions ; in so far as he knows them and has them present 
to his mind at the moment, he affirms them explicitly. In so far as he 
does not know or is at the moment oblivious of them, he affirms them 
implicitly." 

" If this be so, it would seem that the judgments of finite minds are 
not necessarily false merely because they have an 'inarticulate back- 
ground ' or because they would be transformed for perfect knowledge." 

The impression of the reviewer is that in this resort to the conception 
of an " implicit " background Mr. Stout has perhaps made larger con- 
cessions than he intended to make, concessions with which Mr. Bradley 
and Mr. Joachim might be abundantly satisfied. Mr. Stout accepts too 
readily the presuppositions of those he wishes to criticize, and upon the 
assumption that the character of knowledge may be determined by the 
assumed fact that objects of knowledge are details in a systematically 
interrelated and bounded universe no very successful difference of opinion 
may be possible. It is not clear that Professor Stout makes this assump- 
tion, but his opponents unquestionably do, and Professor Stout might 
have taken clear issue on this point with great advantage to his own 
position. For what is " implicitly " affirmed need not be the coherence of 
an entire cosmic system, but whatever coherence is subsequently made out. 
What assumption about the nature of knowledge could more effectually 
predetermine philosophical questions than this one of the " universe " ? 
And is it a conception which the inquirer and searcher along the paths 
of science can not get along without, or is it a " fundamental " concept 
of a certain type of metaphysician? Professor Stout's article is ad- 
mirably candid and discriminating, and the present reviewer may do it 
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injustice in feeling that the writer discusses the nature of knowledge 
rather with reference to the reverberations of a metaphysical tradition 
than to its empirical actuality and progress in humbler fields. 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia Univebsity. 
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